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POPULAR TALES. 
From the Southera Literary Messenger. 


LOSING AND WINNING. 


A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE. 
[ CONTINUED. | 

One day when Mr. Westbury came to 
dinner, Julia handed him a card of com- 
pliments from Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, who 
were about giving a splendid party. 

«“ [| have returned no answer,” said Ju- 
lia, “not knowing whether you could 
wish to accept the invitation or not.” 

“For yourself, you can do as you 
please, Mrs. Westbury,—-but I shall cer- 
tainly attend it.” 

‘«‘] am quite indifferent about the par- 
ty,” said Julia, ‘‘ as such scenes afford 
me little pleasure; but should be pleased 
to do as you think proper—as you think 
best.’ Her voice trembled a little as she 
spoke; for she had not yet become suffi- 
ciently accustomed to Mr. Westbury’s 
brusque manner towards herself, to bear 
it with perfect firmness. ‘I should think 
it very suitable that you pay Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks this attention,” Mr. W. re- 
plied. 

The evening to visit Mrs. Brooks at 
length arrived, and Julia repaired to her 
bedchamber to dress for the occasion.— 
Torender herself pleasing in the eyes of 
her husband was the sole wish of her 
heart but how to do this was the question. 
She would have given the world to know 
his taste, his favorite colors, and other 
trifles of the like nature—but of these she 
was completly ignorant, and must there- 
fore be guided by her own fancy. Sim- 
plicity,” thought she—‘‘simplcity is the 
surest way; for it never offends, if it does 
not captivate. 

Accordingly she arrayed herself ina 
plain white satin, and over her shoulders 
was thrown a white blond mantle, with 
an azure border, while a girdle of the 
same hue encircled her waist. Her toi- 
let completed, Julia descended to the 
parlor, her shawl and calash in her hand. 
Mr. Westbury was waiting for her, and 
just casting hiseyes over her person, he 
said ‘if you are ready, Mrs. Westbury,we 
will go immediately, as it is now late.” 
Most of the guests were already assem- 
bled when they arrived at the mansion 
open for their reception, and it was not 
quite easy to get access to the lady of the 
house, to make theircompliments. This 
important duty, however, was at length 
happily accomplished, and Mr. Westbu- 
ry’s next effort was to obtain a seat for 
his wife. She would have preferred re- 
taining his arm; at least for a while as 
few present were known to her, and she 








felt somewhat embarrassed and confused; 
but she durst not say so, as from her hus- 
band’s manner, she saw that he wished to 
be free from such attendance. In such 
matters the heart of a delicate and sensi- 
ble woman seldom deceives her. Is it 
that her instincts are superior to those of 
men ? ' 

Julia had been seated but a short time 
before Mrs. Cunningham approached 
her, and entered into a lively conversa-~ 
tion. This was a great relief to Julia, 
who could have wept at her solitary and 
neglected situation, alone, in the midst of 
acrowd. Mrs. Cunningham was in fine 
spirits, and her husband appeared the 
happiest ofthe happy. Not that he ap- 
peared particularly to enjoy society—but 
his blooming wife was at his side, and 
his eyes rested on her with looks of the 
tenderest love—while the sound of her 
voice seemed constantly to awaken a thrill 
of pleasure in his heart. After convers- 
ing with Julia awhile, Mrs. Cunningnam 
said— 

“Do you prefer sitting to walking, 
Mrs. Westbury ? Pray take my arm and 
move about with us a little—it looks so 
dull for a person to sit through a party.” 

Julia gladly accepted the ofler, and 
was soon drawn away from herself, in 
listening to the lively rattle of her com- 
panion who, although only a resident of 
afew weeks in the city, seemed already 
acquainted with all the gentlemen, and 
half the ladies present. An hour had 
been passed in this manner, and in parta- 
king of the various refreshments that were 
provided—to which Julia did little hon- 
or, though this was of no consequence, 
as Mrs. Cunningham amply supplied all 
her deficiencies of this kind—when the 
sound of music in an other room attracted 
their attention. Julia was extreemly 
fond of music, and as their present situa- 
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deep shade of melancholy was cast over 
his features. Julia’s heart beat tumulta- 
ously. —‘* Is it the music,” thought she. 
“or the musician that thus rivets his at- 
tention? Would I knewwho it is that 
plays and sings so exquisitely >” 
did not remain‘long in suspense. ‘The 
sonnet finished, and all voices were clicit- 
ed in its applause. 

** How delightfully Miss Eldon plays! 
and with what pathos she sings!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cunningham. ‘I never 
listened to a sweeter voice !” 

The blood rushed to Julia’s head end 
back again to her heart, like a torrent ; a 
vertigo seized her; and the objects be 
fore her were for a moment, an indistinct 
whirling mass. But she did not faint; sh« 
did not even betray her feelings, though 
she took the first opportunity to leave 
the room, and obtainaseat. For atime 
she was unconscious of all that was pas- 
sing around her ; she could not even think 
she only felt. Her husband’s voice was 
the first thing that aroused her attention 
He was standing near her with another 
gentleman ; but it was evident that nei- 
ther of them were aware of her proxim 
ity. 

‘‘Mrs. Brooks looks uncommon well to 
night,” said Mr. Westbury’s companion : 
her dress is peculiarly becoming. 

“Tt would be,” said Mr. Westbury, 
‘‘were it not for those blue ribbands ; but 
I can think no lady looks well who has 
any of that odious color about her.” 

‘It is one of the most beautiful and 
delicate colors in the world,” said the 
other gentleman, ‘*I wonder at your 
taste.” 

“It does finely in its place,” said Mr. 
Westbury— “that is—in the heavens 
above our heads, but never about the per- 
son of alady.” 

Julia wished her mantle and her gir 


She 


tion, and the confusion of tongues, was/dle in Africa, “‘Yet why ?” thought she. 
very unfavorable for its enjoyment, Mrs. | ‘I dare say he is ignorant that [ have any 
Cunningham proposed that they should of the color he so much dislikes about 
endeavor to make their way to the music| me ! His heart belongs to another, and he 
room. After considerable detention, they | cares not, minds not how she is clad 
succeeded in accomplishing their object, whom he calls wife !” 


so far at least as to get fairly within the. 


Mr. Westbury and his friend now mov- 


door. Considering the number of persons |ed to another part of the room, and it 
present, and how few there are that do) was as much as Julia could do, to answer 
not prefer the music of their own tongues | with propriety the few remarks that a 


to any other melody, the room was re- 
markably still, a compliment deserved by 





passing acquaintance now and then made 
toher. At length the company began to 


the young lady at the piano, who played | disperse, and presently Julia saw Mr. 
and sang with great skill and feeling.— | Westbury leading Miss Eldon from the 


Julia’s attention was soon attracted to her |room. 


His head was inclined tewards 


husband, who was standing on the oppox | her; a bright hectic spot was on his cheek, 
site side of the room, leaning against the | and he was speaking to her in the softest 
wall, his arm folded across his breast, his tone, as they passed near where Julia was 
eyes resting on the performer with an sitting, Miss Eldon’s eyes were raised to 
expression of warm admiration, while a his face, while her countenance wore a 
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mingled expression of pain and pleasure. 
Julia had just time enough to remark all 


this, ere they left the room. ‘‘O, that I 
were away !”’ thought she—‘“‘that I were 
at home,—that | were—in my grave!” 
She sat perfectly unconscious of all that 
was going forward, until Mr. Westbury 
came to her inquiring ‘‘whether she 
meant to he lastto take leave?” Julia 
mechanically arose,—mechanically made 
her parting compliments to Mrs. Brooks, 
and scarcely knew any thing, till she ar- 
rived at lier own door. Just touching 
her husband’s hand, she sprang from the 
carriage, and flew to her chamber. For 
a while she walked the floor in agony of 
feelings. ‘The constraint under which 
she labored, served but to increase the 
violence of her emotion, now that she was 
free to indulge it. ‘*O why did I attend 
this party !” at length thought she—“O, 
what have I suffered!” After a while 
however, her reason began to operate.-- 
‘‘What have I seen, that I ought not have 
expected ?” she asked herself. What 
have I learned that I knew not before ? 
except,” she aded, ‘‘a trifling fact concer- 
ning my husband’s taste ?” 

Julia thought long and deeply ; her 
spirits became calm, she renewed former 
resolutions; looked to heaven for wisdom 
to guide, and strength to sustain her—and 
casting aside the mantle, which would 
henceforth be useless to wear, she indis- 
tinetly threw a shawl over her shoulders 
to conceal the lucky girdle and though 
the hour was late descended to the parlor. 
Mr. Westbury was sitting by a table, lea- 
ning his head on his hand. It was not 
easy for Julia to address him on any sub: 
jvet not too exciting to her feelings—and 
still more difficult perfectly to command 
her voice, that its tones might be those of 
ease and cheerfulness; yet she succeeded 
in both. The question she asked, led 
Mr. Westbury to look up, and he was 
struck by the death-like paleness of her 
cheek. Julia could by an effort control 
her voice; she could not command the 
expression of her countenance ; could not 
bid the blood visit or recide from her 
cheeks at her will. She knew not, in- 
deed, that at this time she was pale ; her 
own face was the last thing in her mind. 
Mr. Westbury had no sooner answered 
her question, than he added—“You had 
better retire, Mrs. Westbury yon look as 
if the fatigues ofthe evening had been 
too much for you.” 

“Fatigues of the evening !-—-Agonies 
rather,” thought Julia ; but thanking him 
for his **kind” advice, she immediataly 
retreated to her chamber. ‘ 

Until this evening, Mr. Westbury had 
scarcely seen Miss E. since his marriage. 
lie had avoided seeing her, being con- 
scious that she retained her full power 
over his heart ; and his sense of rectitude 
forbade his indulging a passion for one 
woman, while the husband of another. 
Miss Eldon suspected this, and felt piqu- 
ed at his power over himself. Her heart 


him enter Mrs. Brook’s drawing-room ; 
and she resolved to ascertain whether her 
influence over his affections were dimin- 
ished. She was mortifieded and ehar- 
grined, that even here he kept aloof from 
her, giving her only a passing bow, as 
he walked to another part of the room. 
It was with unusual pleasure that she 
complied with a request to sit to the pia- 
no, for she well knew the power of mu- 
sic over his heart. Never before had she 
touched the keys with so much interest. 
She did her best—-that best was preemi- 
nently good—and she soon found that she 
had engrossed tie attention of him alone 
whom she cared to please. After sing- 
ing one or two modern songs, she began 
one she had learned at Mr. Westbury’s 
request, at the period when he used to 
visit her almost daily. It was Burns’ 
‘Ye banks and braes o’bonnie Doon,” and 
was with him a great favorite. When 
Miss Eldon came to the lines—— 


“Thou mind’st me of departed joys, 
Departed never to return,” — 


she raised her eyes to his face, and in an 
instant he forgot every thing but herself. 
‘Fler happinhss is sacrificed as well as my 
own;” thought he ; and leaning his head 
against the wall of the room, he gave 
himself up, for the time to love and mel- 
ancholy. ‘The song concluded, however, 
he regained some control over his feel- 
ings, and still kept a distance from her ; 
nay——conquered himself, so far’as to re- 
yair to the drawing-room, to eseape from 
vt dangerous vicinity. He saw her not 
again until she was equipped for her de- 
parture. Thenshe contrived to get near 
lim, and threw so much sweetness and 
inelancholy into her voice, as she said, 
good night, Mr. Westbury; that he was 
instantly disarmed--and drawing her 
arm within his, conducted her from the 
room. 

“How,” said he, ina low and tremu- 
lous tone, how, Maria, could you sing 
that song, to harrow up iny feelings ? 
Time was when to be near thee—-to listen 
to thee, was my felicity; but now, duty 
forbidsthat I indulge in the dangerous 
delight.” 

Miss Eldon replied not, but raised her 
eyes to his face, while she repressed a 
half-drawn sigh. Not another word was 
uttered until they had exchanged ‘adieus’ 
attheir earriage door. 

Two or three weeks passed away with- 
out the occurrence of any incident calcu- 
lated to excite uneasiness in the heart of 
Julia. True, her husband was still the 
cold, the ceremonious and occasionally 
the abrupt Mr. Westbury ; he passed but 
little even of his leisure time at home; and 
she had never met his when it expressed 
pleasure or even approbation. But he 
did not grow more cold—more ceremo- 
nious; the time he passed at his own fire- 
side, rather increased than decreased-— 
and for all this she was thankful. Her 
efforts to please were unremitting. Her 





fluttered with satisfaction when she saw 





home was kept in perfect order, and eve- 





ry thing was done in time, and well done. 
Good taste aud good judgment were dis. 
played in every arrangement. Her table 
was always spread with great care, an) 
if her husband partook of any dish wit), 
peculiar relish, she was careful th have jy 
repeated, but at such intervals as to grati. 
fy rather than satiate the appetite. J, 
her dress she was peculiarly neat anq 
simple, carefully avoiding every article 
of apparel that was tinctured with the 
“odious color.” She had naturally a fine 
mind, which had the advantage of high 
cultivation ; and without being obtru- 
sive, or aiming at display, she strove to 
be entertaining and companionable.— 
Above all she constantly endeavored to 
maintain a placid, a cheerful brow, know- 
ing that nothing is so repulsive as a dis. 
contented frowning face. She felt tiat 
nothing was unimportant that might ei- 
ther please or displease her husband ; his 
heart was the prize she was endeavoring 
to win ;and the happiness of h«r life de- 
pended on the sentiments he should ulti- 
mately entertain towards her. Every 
thing she did was done not only proper- 
ly, but gracefully; and although she ne- 
ver wearied in her efforts, she would of- 
tentimes sigh that they were so unsuc- 
cessful. She sometimes feared that her 
anxiety to please blinded her as to the 
best manner of doing so. 

The first thing to disturb the kind of 
quiet that Julia enjoyed, was the pros- 
pect of another party. One morning, 
while at the breakfast table, a card was 
brought in from Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
who were to be ‘“‘at home” on Friday eve- 
ning. After looking at the card, Julia 
handed it to Mr. Westbury in silence. 

“It wilk be proper that we accept this 
invitation,” said Mr. Westbury. 

The remembrance of the agony she en- 
dured at the last party she attended, caus- 
ed Julia’s voice to tremble a little, as she 
said:— 

“Just as you think best—but for my- 
self, 1 should seldom attend a party for 
the sake of enjoyment.” 

“If Mrs. Westbury thinks it proper to 
immure herself as in a convent, she can,” 
said Mr. Westbury; for myself, I feel that 
society has claims upon me that I wish to 
dischafge. 

“I will go if you think there would be 


said Julia. 

“Situated as you are, I think there 
would, said Mr. W. 

‘Situated as I am!” thought Julia ; 
“what does he mean ? Does he referto my 
station in society ? or does he think that 
the world will think me an unhappy wile, 
that wishes toseclude herself from obser- 
vation?” 

Ir: the course of the morning, Julia cal- 
led on Mrs. Cunningham, and found that 
lady and her husband discussing the 
point, whether or not they should attend 
Mrs. Parker’s party. 





“Are you going, Mrs. Westbury ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Cunningham. 


any impropriety in my staying away,” 
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“Yes—Mr. Westbury thinks we had|ever suffer themselves to be drawn into 


petter do so,” replied Julia. py | 


‘such crowds ! 
‘Hear that Edward !” said Mrs. Cun-| ‘*Why not married men as well as 


‘,cham, ‘You perceive that Mr. West- | bachelors ?” asked Miss Eldon. 
= likes that his wife should enjoy the; + Because they relinquish real happi- 
leasures of society.” /ness and comfort, for a fatiguing pleasure, 
) ie? . = : 
I Mr. Cunningham looked a little hurt, if pleasure it can be called,” answered 
: “my dear Lucy, amI not/Cunningham. ‘ One’s own hearth and 


as he said—*t ' Pded apie wgparrray ia 
ore than willing to indulge you in eve-| one’s own w ife,is the place, and the soci 


- thing that will conduce to your happi- ‘ety,for unalloyed enjoyment. AmI not 
‘y 4 ~ | ws aie Oe 

ess ? I have only been trying to convince right Westbur Vv: 

“seth comfortable we; Miss Eldon turned her eyes on Mr. 


‘ou how much more pa z i 
nat be by our fireside, than in such a| Westbury, as she waited to hear his an- 


crowd as must be encountered at Mrs. | swer, and an expression, compounded of 
Parker’s. For myself, the society of my curiosity, contempt, and satisfaction, met 
wife is my highest enjoyment, and of her | his eye. It was the first time he had ev- 
v : 


Mes er remarked an unlovely, unamiable ex- 


versatl y weary. 

conversation | never grow ' 

. .» | pression on her countenance. Hecalmly 

“Thank you for the compliment, dear,” PTs: c } 
Thank y P plied to Cunningham— 


eee iipire 
. Cunningham—‘‘and we will; Pepe : 
— aw uestion at another time.’’ ni Unquestionably the pleasures of do- 
apres iar : Jalen dicti mestic life are the most pure, the most 
Cape wae err preys: oe h pooner rational that can be enjoyed.” 
cuished amid the company, as she enter-|"" (70... idee? ol = 
ed Mrs. Parker’s diawing-room, was Mrs. | O it is strange,” said Mr. Cunning 


‘ham, “that any one can exchange them 
‘ : > e n ’ . S. 
Cunningham, who gave her cords | for crowded rooms and pestilential va- 
as — 


exulting smile, as much ._ | pors, such as we are now inhaling! There 
«you see Uhave carried the day. Julia)’ ining to be gained in such a company 
had endeavored to arm herself for this 7 Pre ig a any doven or half dozen 
evening’s trial, should Miss Eldon set? of them by themselves, and you might 
one of the company ; and paneer ok § PERE some chance to be entertained and 
she was not surprised, and not much | ‘nstructed ; but bring them together, and 


, , ; ; con- | Ere , 
moved, when she saw her husband co each one seems to think it his duty to give | 


, rj . Shewast ‘ ; Cage 
ae with a Soa eded in manner, | Bimnsell up to frivolity and nonsense. | 
delicate in feeling, too refs ?' doubt whether there have been a hun- 


7 watch eee = Sarven, arsatearin 4 PE sensible words said here to-night, 
the expranened Shevs steer) she en-|¢xcept by yonder circle, of which Mrs. 
resolutely turning another way, she en- : 


. pineal | Westbury seems to bethe centre. There 
deavored to enter into conversa sabena to be socneehlig ke ratlonal: Got 
the person near her. 


, versation there.” 
Mr. Westbury had not been in Mrs.; yy. Westbury turned his eyes, and saw 
Parker’s drawing-room half an hour, not 


©! that Julia was surrounded by the elite of 
Miss Eldon contrived to place herself in ‘the party, who all seemed to be listening 
such a situation as to render it impossible 


. ‘© to conversation that was evidently car- 
for him to avoid addressing her ; and this ried on between herself and Mr. Eveleth, 


point once gained, to escape from her was, gentleman who wasuniversally acknow- 
inpracticable. A strong sense of honor | ledged as one of the first rank and talent 
alone led him to wish to escape, as to be in the citv. Fora minute Mr. Westbu- 
near her was to him the most exquisite ry suffered his eve to rest on Julia. Her 
happiness ; but the greater the delight, | cheek was suffused with the beautiful car- 
the more imminent the danger ; of this! mine tint of modesty, and her eyes were 
he was sensible, and it was not without} beaming with intellectual light —while 
some resistance that he yielded to her fa-| jy, her features was spread a slight shade 
cination. Could she once secure his heart; | ¢ care, as if the heart were not perfectly 
aud at these moments when she was sure at ease. “¢ She certainly looks very well,” 
that no ear heard, and no eyes observed | was Mr. Westbury’s thought ; ‘and his 
but his own, she let an occasional touch | feeling was one of gratified pride, that she, 
of the penserosa mingle so naturally with | who was inevitably his wife, did not find| 
her half subdued sprightliness, as to awa-!},or Jevel among the light and frivolous. | 
ken, in all the original strength, those | 
feelings, and those regrets he was striving 
to subdue. For the time he forgotevery| ‘+ You have been delightfully attentive 
thing but that they naturally loved and to your wife this evening my dear,” said 
were mutually happy. They had been | Mrs. Cunningham to her husband, as soon 
standing together a considerable length of | as they were seated in their carriage on 
time when they were joined by Mr. Cun- their way home. 
ningham, who abruptly remarked— ‘‘T am not sensible of having neglected 
‘*You don’t enjoy yourself this evening, | you, Lucy,” said Mr. Cunningham. 
Westbury.” ‘*No, I suppose not; nor of having 
‘‘What makes you think so?” Mr.|been very attentive to another?” 
Westbury inquired. *} certainly am not. To whom do 
‘* You look worn out just as { féel,” an-! you allude ?” 
swered Mr. Cunningham. “How strange} ‘I suppose,” said Mrs. Cunningham, | 
it is,” he added, “ that married men will |‘‘that Mr. Westbury is equally uncon-' 


| 
| 
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scious of having had his attention engross- 
ed by any particular individual.” — 

‘** You surely cannot mean that I was 
particularly attentive to Miss Eldon, 
Lucy !” 

* 0, bow could I mean so 2” said Mrs. 
Cunningham, with a kind of laugh that 
expressed any thing rather than pleasure 
or good humor. ‘I really wonder how 
you came to recollect having seen such « 
person as Miss Eldon. to-night.” 

Your remark concerning Westbury 
brought her to my mind !” said Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 

‘*How strange!” said his wife.- 
“And how extreme that young lady’s 
mortification must have been, that 
she could not detain two newly married 
gentlemen near her for more than an hou: 
and a half at a time! Seriously, Mr. 
Cunningham, the company must have 
thought that you and Westbury wereeach 
striving which could do her the most ho- 
mage.” 

‘* And seriously, my dear Lucy,” said 
Mr Cunningham, taking the hand of his 
wife, which she reluctantly permitted 
him to detain—* seriously, it was merely 
accidental that I spoke to Miss Eldon this 
evening. ‘There is not a person on earth 
to whose society and conversation I am 
more completely indifferent--so, take no 
offence, love, where none was meant.— 
There is no one whose conversation can 
compensate me for the loss of yours, and 
it is one reason why I so much dislike 
these crowds, that for a time they neces 
sarily separate us from each other.” The 
following morning, Mrs.Cunningham ca!- 
led on Mrs. Westbury, who at that mo- 
ment of her arrival happened to be in 
her chamber--—but she instantly descend- 
ed to receive her visitor. When Mrs. 
Westbury left the parlor a short time pre- 
vious, her husband was there; but he 
had disappeared, and she supposed he had 
gone out. He was however in the libra- 
ry, Which adjoined the parlor, and the 
door between the two rooms was not quite 
closed. Afier the compliments of the 
morning, Mrs. Westbury remarked— 

‘*] was somewhat surprised to see you 
at Mrs. Parker’s last evening.” 

‘* Surprised ! why so ?”’ 

‘You recollect the conversation that 
took place on the subject the morning | 
was at your house ?” 

**O, yes—I remember that Mr. Cun- 
ningham was giving a kind of disserta- 
tion on the pleasure of one’s own chim- 
ney corner. Really | wish he did not 
love home quite so well—though I don’t 
despair of teaching him, by and by to Jove 
society.” 

‘* Can it be possible that you really re- 
gret your husband’s attachment to home?” 
asked Mrs. Westbury. 

‘* Yes certainly when it interferes with 
my going out. A man and his wife may 
surely enjoy enough of each other’s soci- 


‘ety, and yet see something of the world. 


At any rate, I shali teach Ned, that I ar, 
not to be made a recluse for any man !” 
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Cunningham,” said Mrs. Westbury, ‘that 
your want of conformity to your lius- 
band’s taste, will lessen your influence 
over him ?” 

‘© And of what use is this influence, 
asked Mrs. Cunningham, ‘unless it be 
exerted to obtain the enjoymnts I love ?” 

‘*Q, pray beware, said Mrs. Westbu- 
ry, with much feeling. ‘ Beware lest 
vou sacrifice your happiness for a chime- 
ra! Beware how you trifle with so in- 
vaiuable a treasure as the heart of a hus- 
band ! 

‘‘ Pho—how serious you are grow- 
ing,” said Mrs. Cunningham. ‘* Actual- 
ly warning and exhorting at twenty years 
ofage! What a preacher you will be 
by the time you are forty! But now be 
honest, and confess that you, yourself, 
would prefer a ball or a party, to sitting 
here through astupid evening with West- 
bury.” 

‘¢ Then to speak the truth,” said Julia, 
‘* | should prefer an evening at home to 
all the parties in the world—balls I never 
attended, and do not think stupidity ne- 
cessary, even with no other companion 
than one’s own husband.” 

‘¢ Then why do you attend parties, if 
you do not like them °” 

‘* Because Mr. Westbury thinks it is 
proper that I should-” 

‘- And so you go to him, like miss to 
her papa and mama, to ask him what you 
must do ?” said Mrs Cunningham, laugh- 
ing. ‘* This is delightful, truly! But 
for my part, I cannot see why | have not 
as good aright to expect Edward to con- 
form to my taste and wishes, as me to 
conform tohis. And so Westbury makes 
you go, whether you like or not ?” 

‘« No, indeed,” said Mrs. Westbury, I 
never expressed to him my aversion to 
going, not wishing him to feel as though 
! were making a great sacrifice, in com- 
plying with his wishes.” 

‘* Well, this is pretty, and dutiful, and 
delicate,” said Mrs. Cunningham, laugh- 
ing again. ‘*But I don’t set up for a pat- 
tern wife, and if Edward and I get along 
as well as people in general, I shall be 
satisfied. But to turn to something else. 
How do you like Miss Eldon ?” 

‘Tam not at all acquainted with her,” 
said Julia. 


‘*You have met her several times,”’| 


said Mrs. Cunningham. 

‘* Yes but have never conversed with 
her. Her appearance is greatly in her 
favor; I think her very beautiful.” 

‘* She is called so,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham ; ‘*butsome how I don’t like her 
looks. ‘To tell the plaintruth | can’t en- 
dure her, she is so vain, and artful and 


‘Have vou any fears, my dear Mrs.| ‘‘ Then you may be mistaken in think-| Julia, ‘‘whether she saw much of Mrs 


ing her vain and artful,” said Mrs. West- 
bury. 

‘* O, I’ve seen enough to satisfy me ful- 
ly as to that point,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. ‘* When a young lady exerts her- 
self to engross the attention of newly 
married men, and when she looks so self- 
satisfied with success, | want nothing 
more. She can have no delicacy of feel- 
_ing--she must be a coquette of the worst 
kind.” 
| It was now Mrs. Westbury’s turn to 
‘change the subject of conversation, and 
‘simply remarking--“ that we should be 
‘extremely careful how we judge of char- 
acter hastily,” she asked some questions 
‘that drove Miss Eldon from Mrs. Cun- 
ningham’s mind. Soon after the visitor 
departed, and Juliareturned to her cham- 
ber. 

In the evening when Mr. Westbury 
came in he found Julia reading, but she 
‘immediately laid down her book and re- 
‘sumed her work. She thought it quite 

as impolite to pursue the solitary pleasure 
of reading while her husband was sitting 
by,as to have done so with any other com- 
panion ; and she knew no reason why he 
was not as much entitled to civility as a 
stranger or common acquaintance. It was 
not long before Mr. Westbury inquired, 
‘‘ what book had engaged her attention.” 
It was Dr. Russel’s Palestine. 

“It isa delightful work,” said Julia. 
‘“‘] have just read an extract from Cha- 
teaubriand that I tkink one of the most 
elegant passages I ever met with.” 

‘| should like to hear it,” said Mr. 
Westbury. Julia opened the book, and 
the passage lost none of its beauty by her 
reading. She read the following. 

‘* When you travel in Judea, the heart 
is at first filled with profound melancho- 
ly. But when, passing from solitude to 
solitude, boundless space opens before 
you, this feeling wears off by degrees, 
and you experience a secret awe, which, 
so far from depressing the soul, imparts 
life, and elevates the genius. Extraordi- 
nary appearances proclaim a land teeming 
with miracles. ‘The burning sun, the 
towering eagle, the barren fig tree, all the 
poetry, all the pictures of Scripture are 
here. Every name comemorates of 
mystery, every grotto announces a pre~ 
diction,every hill re-echoes the accents of 
a prophet. God himself has spoken in 
these regions, dried up rivers, rent the 
rocks and opened the grave. The desert 
still appears mute with terror, and you 
would imagine that it had never presum- 
ed to interrupt its silence, since it heard 
the awful voice of the Eternal.” 





Cunningham.” 

** Not a great deal,” was Julia’s answer 

‘She was here this morning !” gqjq 
Mr. Westbury. 

‘* She was,” replied Julia. 

‘** Do you intend to be intimate wit), 
her ?” inquired Mr. Westbury. 

‘*{ have no intention about it!’ saiq 
Julia, ** but I presume I never shall, as | 
fear our views and tastes will prove very 
discordant. [ 

‘**f am happy to hear you say so,” saiq 
Mr. Westbury. ‘I am not prepossesse;| 
in her favor ; and greatly doubt whethey 
an intimacy with her would be salutary. 
Such as I conceive her to be, should be 
nothing more than an acquaintance.” 

Nothing more was added onthe subject, 
and Julia wondered, though she did not 
ask, what had given her husband so un- 
favorable an impression of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s character. The truth was, he 
overheard the conversation of the morn- 
ing,he would have frankly confessed to his 
wife, but from a kind of delicacy to her 
feelings, as he heard her remarks as wel 
as those of Mrs. Cunningham. He knew 
that it was not quite honorable to listen 
to a conversation without the knowledge 
of the parties ; but he could not close the 
library door without betraying his prox- 
imity ; he wished not to see Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, he therefore remainend quiet 
and heard their whole colloquy. 

A few days after this circumstance oc- 
curred, an invitation to another party 
was received, Mr. Westbury looked at 
the card first and handing to Julia, said : 

‘“‘T would have you act your pleasure 
with regard to accepting this invitation !” 

** It will be my pleasure,” said Julia, 
hesitating and coloring a little, ‘it will 
be my pleasure to consult yours.” 

“I have little choice about it,” said 
Mr. Westbury, and if you prefer decli- 
ning to accepting it, 1 would have yon 
do so.” 

*¢ Shall you attend it?” asked Julia 
while a shade of anxiety passed over her 
features. 

** Certainly not unless you do,” Mr. 
Westbury replied. 

‘* Then” said Julia, “ if it be quite as 
agreeable to you ; I had a thousand times 
rather’ spend it at home with,’’—she 
checked herself, colored crimson, and 
left the sentence unfinished. 


The morning atter the levee, Mrs. 
Westbury was favored with another call 
from Mrs. Cunningham. 

‘* Why on earth were you not at Mrs. 
’s last night ?” asked she almost as 








Julia closed the volume, and Mr. | 





complaisant.”’ 

| have not the least acquaintance with | 
her,” repeated Julia ; but it werea pity | 
so lovely a face should not be accompa- | 
nied by an amiable heart. Are you not! 
acquainted with her !”” 

‘** Not personally. Indeed I never con- 


versed with her ten minutes in my life.”’! short silence, Mr. Westbury inquired of | 


Westbury, after bestowing just praise on 
the extract she had read, took up the} 
work, and proposed to read if she would 
like. She thanked him, and an hour 
passed very pleasantly in this manner.— 
A little time was occupied in remarking 
upon what had been read, when, after a 


soon as she entered the house. ‘ You 
can imagine nothing more splendid and 
delightful than every thing was. 

‘* You were there, then ;” said Julia. 
“Yes certainly—though I went quite 
late. Edward was sick of a violent 
headache, and I was obliged to see him 
safely in bed before | could go, but no- 





thing would have induced me to miss it.” 
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«© How is Mr. Cunningham this morn- 
ing 2” Julia inquired.” 

*« Much better though rather languid, 
as is usual after such an attack. But I 
came in on an errand this morning, and 
must dispatch business, as I am somewhat | 
in haste. Mrs. T is to give a splen- 
did party next week ; by the way, have 
you received a card yet ?” 

“ «J have not,” said Julia. 

«« Neither have I—but we both shall. 
] want to prepare a dress for the occasion, 
and came in to look at the one you wore | 
at Mrs. Parker’s, as I think of having 
something like it. 

Mrs. Westbury was about to ring the 
bell, and have the dress brought for her 
visitor’s inspection,|but Mrs. Cunningham 
stopped her by saying— 

‘‘No, no—do not send for it. Let me 
go with you to your wardrobe, I may see 
something else that I like.” 

Mrs. Westbury complied, and they 
went up stairs together. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was delightfully free in examining 
the articles exposed to her view, and ex- 
pressed much admiration of many of 
them, such an ardeat desire to possess the 
like, that it was rather difficult to for- 
bear telling her that they were at her 
service. The blonde mantle, with a blue 
border, struck her fancy particularly, and 
Mrs. Westbury begged her to accept it, 
saying, *‘ she should probably never wear 
it again, as the color was not a favorite 
with her husband.” 

Mrs. Cunningham hastened home, 
highly delighted with her acquisition, 
and immediately hastened to the cham- 
ber, to which her husband was still con- 
fined by indisposion, to display to him 
her prize. 

See what a beautiful little affair that 
dear Mrs. Westbury has given me,”’ she 
cried! ‘“ Hew lucky for me that Mr. 
Westbury don’t like blue, else I should 
not have it, I suppose, though she could 
spare this, and fifty other things as well 
as not. Why Edward, you can’t con- 
ceive what a delightful wardrobe she has! 
Really, you must indulge mea little more 
in this way I believe.” 

‘**[ am sure no one looks better dressed 
than yourself, Lucy.” said Mr. Cunning~ 
ham, in a languid voice. 

‘*T try to make the most of every thing 
I have,” said Mrs. Cunningham, “ but 
really, Edward, Mrs. Westbury has 
twice as much apparel as I have.” 

‘* And her husband has more than four 
times as mnch property as I have,” an- 
swered Mr. Cunningham. 

‘* Suppose he has,” said his wife “‘ that 
need make no difference in the article of 
dress. And then her house is so charm- 
ingly furnished—every part of it ! I was 
in her chamber just now, and it looks el- 
egantly. 

Every thing in it is of the richest and 
most beautiful kind. I declare-I almost 
envied her so many luxuries.”’ 

‘* We surely have every thing necessa- 





Cunningham. ‘ Our happiness does not 
depend on the splendor of our furniture, 
but on our affection for each other. You 
would be no dearer to my heart, in the 
paraphernalia of a duchess, diamonds and 
all, than you are in your simple morning 
dress ; and I hope you do not love me 
the less, for not being able to furnish my 
house in the style of Mrs. Westbury’s.” 

‘¢ Oh, no—of course not,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham, in a tone devoid of all ten- 
derness or feeling; ‘‘ but then I should 
not love you the less for having beautiful 
things, I suppose. And really, Edward, 
I think one of the best ways in which a 
husband can show his love to his wife, is 
by gratifying her in her dress, furniture, 
company, &c !” 

‘* He must ruin himself, then, to man- 
ifest his love,” said Mr. Cunningham, 
throwing his head back on the easy chair, 
with a mingled expression of mental and 
bodily pain on his featnres. 

Mrs. Cunningham, however, did not 
look up to mark the expression of his 
countenance, but half muttered, in reply 
to his remarks— ; 

“T never knewa man who was too 
stingy to dress his wife decently, fail to 
excuse himself on the ground of necessity. 


in, if his wife only asks fora pair of 
shoes !” 

Mr. Cunningham was too deeply 
wounded to attempt a reply ; and Mrs, 
Cunningham, having vented something 
of her discontent in this gentle ebulition, 


casting a glance toward her sick, and now 
afflicted husband. 


In due time, Mrs. T—’s invitation was 
received, and this it was that Mr. West- 
bury wanted Julia should accept. With- 
out manifesting the least reluctance she 
consented, and Mr. Westbury went on so 
far as to thank her for her cheerful com- 
pliance with his wishes. This was a 
very slight courtesy, but there was some- 
thing in Mr. Westbury’s voice when he 
spoke, that went straight to Julia’s heart, 
and she left the room to conceal the 
strong emotion excited by so trivial a 
cause. 

‘She certainly strives to please me, 
be the motive what it may,” thought Mr. 
Westbury, when left alone—‘‘ and tho’ 
I cannot love her, honor—nay, gratitude 
demands that I make her as happy as 
circumstances will allow.” He took a 
pen, and hastily writing a few lines, en- 
closed a bank note of considerable value, 


ble, that she might see it as soon as she 
returued. He then left the house. When 
Julia resumed her seat by her table, the 
packet was the first thing that attracted 
her notice. She hastily opened it and 
read as follows : 

‘* As Mrs. Westbury is too delicate and 
reserved ever to make known a want, she 
may have many which are unthought of 





ry to comfort, my dear Lucy,” said Mr. 


by him who is bound to supply them.— 


How I do detest to hear a man talk of ru- | 


flirted out of the chamber, without even) 


and left the little packet on her work ta-| 


| Wil! she receive the enclosed, not as a 
i gift, but as her right? Perhaps a new 
}dress wanted for Mrs. T—’s levee ;_ if 
not, the enclosed can meet some of those 
calls on the benevolence, to which report 
says, Mrs. Westbury’s ear is ever open. 
And if Mrs. Westbury will so far over- 
come her timid delicacy as freely to make 
known her wants whenever they occur, 
she will greatly oblige her husband.” 

Julia pondered long on this note. It 
was ceremonious and cold—cold enough! 
yet not so frozen as the only letter she 
had received from him. Perhaps it was 
his way of letting her know that he wish- 
ed her to dress more expensively. “I 
will not remain in doubt: I will know 
explicitly,” thought she, and taking a 
ven, she wrote the following : 

‘Mr. Westbury is so munificent in 
supplying every want, that his wife has 
none to make known. If there is any 
particular dress that would gratify Mr. 
Westbury’s taste, Mrs. Westbury would 
esteem it a great favor, would he name it. 
and it would be her delight to furnish 
herself accordingly. She accepts with 
gratitude the very liberal sum enclosed 
in Mr. Westbury’s note.” 

Julia placed her note on Mr Westbu- 
ry’s reading desk in the library, and felt 
(an almost feverish impatience to have an 
answer, either verbal or written. For 
more than an entire day, however, she 
was doomed to remain in suspense, as her 
husband made no allusion either to his 
note or her own, though the one she laid 
on his desk disappeared on his first visit 
‘to the library. But her suspense at 
length terminated. On going to her 
chamber she observed a little box on her 
dressing table. On raising it, she disco- 
vered a note that was placed beneath it. 
The note ran thus: 

“ Mr. Westbury, highly approving the 
elegant simplicity of Mrs. Westbury’s 
style of dress, and in consulting her own 
taste, she will undoubtedly gratify him. 
He has yet but once seen her wear an 
unbecoming article. ;The contents of the 
accompanying box were selected, not for 
‘their intrinsic value or splendor, but be- 
| cause they correspond so well with Mrs. 
Westbury’s style and beauty. If she will 
wear them to Mrs. ‘T—’s, she will grati- 

'fy the giver.” 
Julia opened the box, anda set of beau- 
(tifal pearls met her view. How deli- 
‘cate, how kind, how cold he is,” thought 
she. ‘ O, how trifling the value of these 
ces, compared to one particle of his 
love '—Yet for his sake I will wear them 
—not as my adorning—may that ever 
ibe the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, but as a proof of my desire in all 
‘things to please him, and meet his appro- 
bation.” 

Mrs. T--’s rooms were well filled with 
the elegant and fashionable on the eve- 
ining on which her house was opened to 
receive company. But the heart of Ju- 








lia was not in such scenes. The more 


she saw of fashionable life the less she 
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liked it. Emulation, envy, destruction, | well,” remarked another gentleman.—- 
and dissimulation were obtruding them- | ‘* She has a woman’s most potent charm 
selves on her notice, amid gaity and|to perfection—a voice whose tones are all 
splendor. Her conscientious scruples as | music.” 

to thus mixing with the world, increased, ¢* Perhaps it is all just as you say,” 
rather than diminished. ‘I promised,”’! said Miss Eldon, “but really, | never saw 
thought she, while she was surveying the) a lady that appeared to me more perfect- 
say assembly—* L promised, in all things|ly insipid, or less attractive. ‘ I hope” 
lawful, to obey my husband ; but is this! —but the tone of Miss Eldon’s voice con- 
lawful for me? It is my duty—it is my | tradicted her words—I hope her husband 
pleasure to comply with all his wishes) sees her with your eyes, rather than 


them. The sight of Julia’s pearls, whic), 
she thought should have been her owy 
awakened, on this evening, peculiar by. 
‘ter feelings. The hand, the heart even. 
of Mr. Westbury, were trifles when cow. 
pared with such beautiful ornaments, ey. 
cept as they were a medium throug), 
which the latter were to be obtained. | 
A ten minute’s conversation with he, 
ci devant lover was all her art could ac. 
complish during the evening at Mr. 






where superior duties do not forbid ; but 
is it allowable for me to please him thus? 
His heart is the prize at which I aim, but 
will ‘ the end sanctify the means’? Can 
1 expect a blessing from above on my ef- 


forts, while my conscience is not quite | 


clear as to the rectitude of the path I pur- 
one ? Can 1 not have moral courage 
enough to tell him my scruples? and 
dare | not hazard the consequences ?” 
Julia’s reflections were interrupted by 
the approach of Mrs. Cunningham. 

‘* How serious you look, Mrs. Westbu- 
ry, said she. ‘ Really, you and Mr. 
Cunningham would do well to go togeth- 
er, for you are both more grave in a par- 
ty than any where else. Mr. Cunning- 
ham actually tries my patience by his 


disrelish for society. I donot believe he | 


is quite as well; yet he made indisposi- 
tion an excuse for not coming with me 
to-night! But,” said she, lowering her 
voice almost to a whisper, ‘* I shall show 
him that 1 can be obstinate as well he !-- 
Ile chooses to stay at home, I choose to 
come out, and he will not come with me, 
neither will I stay with him. I should 


' . 
mine.’ 


‘T—’s, until she secured his arm on gojn- 


| PT do— Iwill!” thought Mr. West- out. In the entry they were detained |), 


‘bury, who had heard all the conversation 
/with a variey of conflicting emotions. 
‘Pade ! reiterated he, as Miss Eldon ut- 
tered the word,—‘'’Tis false!” He 
glanced his eyes toward Julia, who 
stood on the opposite side of the room, 
talking with a lady. She was dressed in 
black, a color that finely contrasted with 
her pearls, which proved to be very be- 
coming. Her cheeks were a little flush- 
ed, and her whole face beaming with an- 
imation. ‘* Fade, ’tis false!’ Mr. West- 
bury’s pride was piqued. Julia was Mrs. 
Westbury—his wife ! could he patiently 


there any thing noble in that mind that 
could thus speak of arival ? How grate- 
ful to his feelings were the remarks of 
Mr. Eveleth! How clearly he read the 
feelings of Miss Eldon in the tone of voice 
in which she uttered her last remark ! 
He waited to hear no more, but moving 
toward a table that was spread with res 
freshments, filled a plate and carried 
‘them to Julia. It was the first attention 





hear her thus unjustly spoken of ? Was | 


rather live in a cottage in the country, |of the kind he had ever paid her, and 
and have done with it; but to live in, her face was eloquent indeed, as she look - 
the midst of elegant society, and yet be/ed up with a smile and said, “thank 


the crowd at the door, and looking roux 
they saw Mrs. Westbury together wit), 
Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth examining a bust 
Gen. Lafayette, which stood on a pedes- 
tal, near the foot of the staircase. W)j:), 
‘asmile on her beautiful features, whici, 
very slightly softened a compound ex. 
pression of scorn and malignity, Mis. 
| Eldon said: 

| * Really, Mrs. Westbury has made | 
‘conquest ! Mr. Eveleth is devoted in hi 
/attentions, and enthusiastic in his encomi. 
ums! Do you not begin to be jealous * 

‘* Not in the least,” Mr. Westbury re- 
plied. ** The attentions and approbatio:, 
of such a man as Mr. Eveleth are an hon 
or to any lady; Mrs. Westbury’s rigid 
sense of virtue and propriety will preven 
her ever receiving improper attention, 
should any one be disposed to offer them. 
She has too much delicacy and refine- 
ment to court the attention even of he 
own husband, much less those of the lhus- 
band of another !” 

Miss Eldon was stung with mortifica- 
tion, and dropping her head, she said, i:. 
a voice tremulous with conflicting pas- 
sion, 


constrained to immure one’s self, is intol- | you.” He stood by her a few minutes, 


erable, and I will not submit to it.” 


‘Nirs. Westbury had not the pain of re- a grape or two from her plate, and then 
plying to a speech from which both her| turned away. It was one of the happi- 
heart, and her judgment revolted, as Mr. 


Eveleth at this moment addressed her. 


He soon engaged her in couversation that a delicate and feeling woman could 
which was continued for an hour, and alone have seen or appreciated, of which 
would have continued longer, but for a) Julia felt the force. 


ceneral movement of the company, which 
separated them. Not long after, Mr. 
Eveleth found himself near Miss Eldon, 
who was chatting near two or three gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Westbury was standing 
hard by, but his back was toward them, 
nnd Mr. Eveleth did not observe him. 

‘s Are vou acquainted with Mrs. West- 
hary, Miss Eldon ?? Mr. Eveleth inquir- 
ed. ‘No, not in the least, said Miss El- 
con, and de not wish to be. She looks 
altogether too fade for me.” 

“Fade!” said Mr. Eveleth-—‘'T should 
‘ink that the last word that would apply 
‘o Mrs. Westbury, in any way. She is 


certainly animated both in countenance | 


od manner, and she talks better than 
‘ny lady |} ever conversed with. Her 
‘noughts have something ofa masculine 
-trength and range, delightfully modified 
feminine grace and delicacy. Her 
suanner is perfectly ladylike and gentle.” 
Every thing she says must sound 


made some common remarks, even took 


est moments of Julia’s life. There was 
‘something indescribable in his manner, 


| When the party broke up Miss Eldon 
contrived to secure Mr. Westbury’s arm, 
| She saw that he purposely avoided her, 
/whether from new in-born indifference, 
or principle, she could not determine ; 
but having boasted to quite a number of 
her confidential friends, of his passion for 
herself, and the reluctance with which 
he had complied with his father’s com- 
mand to marry Julia, who had made the 
most indelicate advances—-she resolved, 
if art or maneeuvering could accomplish 
it, to maintain appearance of power over 
him. From the first she exulted in her 


“ How little did I ever expect to hear, 
Fredrick Westbury speak to me in « 
tone of severity ?” 

** Severe ! Maria—Miss Eldon ? Doe: 
;common justice to Mrs. Westbury sound 
harshly in your ear ?” 

** Certainly not, but your tone—you: 
manners are not what they were, and | 
hoped that no circumstances, no new 
engagements, would prevent your retain- 
‘ing a kindly feeling toward one whom,’ 
—she hesitated. ‘‘One whom I once 
loved,” said Mr. Westbury, finishing the 
sentence for her. ‘* Yes, you well know 
that Tonce loved you.” 

“Once?” interrupted Miss Eldon. 
** But, is this man’s fidelity ?” 

‘© Miss Eldon, you astonish me, said 
Mr. Westbury. ‘+1 am married ; ny 
wife commands my respect—nay, my ad- 
miration ; and duty, honor, every thing 
commands that all former ties, however 
tender, should be broken. Our happi- 





conquest over Mr. Westbury’s heart. 
She admired his person, his fortune she’ 
loved ; and bitter was her mortification, | 
unbounded her displeasure, when his| 
hand was bestowed on another. T »/ 
inake it appear that he still loved her ; to! 
wring the heart of his wife, and detract | 








from her character, were now the el 
springs of her actions, whenever she met 





ness, our respectability demands that 
henceforth we be only common acquain- 
tance.’ 

‘¢ Be it so, farewell ?”’ said Miss Eldon, 
with irrepressible bitterness of expression, 
and snatching her hand from beneath his 
arm, she sprang forward and took that 
of her brother, who lad just issued from 
the parlor. 
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Js that, can that be Maria Eldon ?” 
thought Mr. Westbury ; ‘ The amiable, 
the refined, the lovely Maria! Where 








great deal, though her blushes were uns/the chamber. I fled down stairs, and 


seen, as she said— 


‘* In conversational powers, I think my | vain. 


searched every room for him, but in 
I then rang for Peggy, and asked 


has my love, my admiration, my passion | present companion is very rarely, ifever|if she knew where Mr. Cunningham 


for her gone ? or rather by what blind-| 


excelled. 


And “why such gentlemen was. 


‘La, ma’am,’ said she, ‘I’m sure 


ness were they excited ? Does she wish) should mingle in crowds, where their tal- I do’nt Know. He went eet just afte: 


to retain—-nay, does she cLaim the heart 
of the husband of another? What per- 
version of principle is here !” ' 

The crowd at thedoor was by this 
time nearly dispersed,and Mr. Westbury, | 
advancing to the trio that still remained 
near the bust, drew his wife’s arm with- 
in his, and bidding Mr. and Mrs. Eve- | 
leth good night, led her to the carriage. 

‘‘ How have you enjoyed yourself this 
evening?” Mr. Westbury inquired, as 
soon as the carriage door was closed, and | 
the coachman had mounted his box. | 

Quite as well as I do scenes of simi- | 
lar character,” Julia answered. | 

‘Do you not then relish society?” | 

‘Not very well in such large masses,” | 
said Julia. ‘* To my apprehension, very | 
large parties counteract the purpose for 
which social feelings were implanted 
within us.” 

“Then you disapprove, as well as dis- 
relish them ?” said Mr. Westbury. 

“T fear they are not quite innocent,” 
sid Julia. ‘So far as my observation 
has extended they have little tendency to | 
increase benevolence, or any of the finer 
feelings of the heart. I have often fear-| 
ed, that vanity and thirst for adiniration, | 
were causes that draw together one half | 
of the crowd ? and a vulgar love for lux- | 
uries the other.” | 

‘* Those causes surely do not influence 
all those who ateend large assemblies,” | 
said Mr. Westbury. 








entirely above them.” 
‘* Undoubtedly,” said Julia, 


* Does not the elegant and instructive | 


ents are in a great measure lost, instead) you did. 


He called me to give charge 


of meeting in select circles where they {about the fires, and said he was going 


could find congenial ininds, at least, in out. 
some degree capable of appreciating them, | and was going tu Mrs, ‘l'——’s. 
But [ suppose my | missed the girl, and went to my chamber 


I cannot conceive. 


I thought he had altered his mind 


‘ ‘ 
I cliss 


ideas of rational enjoyment, ot elegant) in agony. as you may suppose. | declare 


society are very singular.” 


l hardly know what I did or thought for 


She stopped short, fearing she was /three long hours—for it was so long be 


saying too much, but Mr. Westbury re- 


guested her to proceed, and and after a 
minute’s hesitation she continued ; 





fore Mr. Cunningham came! I don’t 
know what LT said to him when he came, 
but he was not the kind, affectionate 


“TT think the crowded drawing-room | creature that he ever has been, for he al 


should be abandoned to those who are 
capable of no higher enjoyment than 
gossip, nonsense, flirtation, and eating 
oysters, confectionaries and creains ; and 
that people of talent, education, princi- 
ple and refinement should associate free 
ly in sinall cireles, and with little cere- 
mony. In such kind intercourse, new 
friendships would be formed and old 
ones cemented. The mind and heart 
would be improved, and the demons of 
envy and destruction excluded. After 


‘an evening spent in such a circle, the 


monitor within would be at peace, and 
the blessing and protection of Heaven 
could be sought without a feeling of 
shame and self-condemnation.”’ 

‘Then your conscience is really at 
war with large parties ?” said Mr. West- 
bury. 

‘*[T cannot deny that it is,” Julia an- 
swered. ‘'Impelled by circumstances I 


indulgence. 





‘Such persons as! have striven to think they might some-| band. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, for instance, are | times be innocently attended, and per-| you must in part relinquish them 
‘haps they may ; but [ confess that the sake.” 

‘* Still I reproaches of my own conscience are | 

believe the rale as general as any other.” | more and severer every time I repeat this) Cunningham. 

Whatever they be to oth- | form to iny taste as well as I to his! why 


most harshly told me to ‘cease my up 
braidings’—upbraiding! think what a 
word—‘for if T sought pleasure where | 
liked, Fmust not quarrel with him for 
doing the same! My dear Mrs. Westbu- 
ry, L could—I have horrible surmise: 
What shall ldo?) Lam sick at heart and 
almost distracted.” 

‘Will you follow my advice, my dear 
Mrs. Cunningham ?” said Mrs. Westbu 
ry, who truly pitied her distress, much as 
she blamed her. 

“O, yes—-i willdo any thing to feel 
happier than Tnowdo. Really my heart 
is broken,” and she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

Mrs. Westbury attempted to soothe 
her, and then said— 

‘Forgive me if [ wound when I 
would only heal. You have been a little 
imprudent and must retrace your step 
hy conforming to the taste of vour hus 
He does not like crowds, and 
for fit 

that hard?” said M; 
Why should he not con 


is not 


* And 


conversation of such aman us Mr. Eve- ers I am constrained te believe they are must men alwavs have their own way 


leth reconcile you to the throng?” Mr. | 
Westbury inquired. | 
“ Certainly not,” said Julia. ‘“ How) 


much more highly such conversation | 
would be enjoyed--how much greater. 
benefit derived from it, in a small cirele. 


not innocent for me.” 

Mr. Westbury made no reply, for at 
that moment the carriage stopped at their 
own door, and the topic was not again 
resumed. 

Every party was sure to procure for 


} 





“That point it is not worth while to 
discuss,” said Mrs. Westbury. ‘* You: 
happiness, my friend, is relinquished for 
these pleasures, which,after all, are so un 
satisfying, or the approbation, the happ:- 
ness, perhaps the heart even of your dear 


Artificial delicacy and refinement, artifi-, Mrs. Westbury the favor of a call from] husband !” 


cial feeling, artificial good nature, urtifi- 


Mrs. Cunningham. On the following 


“But why,” persisted Mrs. Cunning- 


cial friendship, are the usual compound morning at as early an hour as etiquette ham, sd need he be so obstinate? You see 
that make large companies; had Mr. would allow, she made her appearance. Ihe could go ou€ and stay till two in the 
‘“‘ Teould not stay away this morning,’’| morning! It seems as if he did it on pur- 


and Mrs. Eveleth spent this evening with 
us in our quiet parlor, how much great-' 


she said the moment she entered. 


‘1 pose to torment me,” and she again burst 


er would have been the enjoyment ! how! am so vexed, and so hert, b must have jnto tears. 


much more profitably the time might 
have heen occupied !” | 
_ “Tt might,” said Mr. Westbury. “Mr. 
Eveleth has great colloquial powers.—_ 
His conversation is at once brilliant and | 
instructive. I know no gentleman who! 
equals him in this particular.” 

“‘T cannot say quite as much as that,” 
said Julia, though he certainly converses 
uncommonly well.” ° 

‘Who can you name that is his equal?” 
asked Mr. Westbury. | 

Julia hesitated a little, and blushed a 





the sympathy of some friendly heart ; 
and youare a friend to every one espe- 
cially in trouble.” 

‘*What troubles you, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham ?” Julia inquired. 


‘You recollect,” said Mrs. Cunning-| 





[TO BE CONCLUDED 


ee ee 


A Yankee boy anda Dutch boy weut to 
school toa yankee schoolmaster, who, ac- 
cording to custom, inquired, ‘what is your 


ham, wre I ee to you last night | name 7 “My name is Aaron.” “Spell it.” 
about Mr. Cunningham’s indisposition.| «pig A, little 2, r-o-n.” “That's a man ; 


stairs, of course,. you know, to see how 


he was, expecting to find him in bed and | “What 


'Well, as soon as I got home | ran up | 


take your seat.””’ Next came the Dutch boy 
is your name?” “My name is 


asleep. Judge how I felt, when I found | Hanns,” “Spell it.” “ Big Hanns, little 
my bed as | lef it, and no husband in / Hanns, r-o-n.”” “That’s a man ; sit down.” 
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The Muse. 
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Tuk following lines were written in June.— 
If Mr. Hildreth please, he may insert them in the | 
Giem as a companion to his “ Husband’s Fare-| 


well.” 


Co ftly Absent fjusband. 


The silver moon shins sweetly, 
‘The fire-flies giimmer bright, 
The balmy zephyrs fan my chgek, 
Oh, lovely is the night! 
Yet my sad heart no joy can feell—- 
Why should such sadness o’er me steal ? 


A time for chastened gladness, 
A tme for tranquil thonght, 

Al! others seem to hail 1t--all 
But 1—I hail it not. 

Still melancholy o’er me flings 

‘he shadow of her sable wings. 


My heart! what means this grieving ? 
Oh, 1 am left alone! 

Say could the ivy grow and emile, 
If the stout oak were gone ? 

And sad would be the turtle dove, 

If parted from her faithful love. 


Edward—why didst thou leave me— 
At home why did I stay ? 
Thou knowest how ’twould grieve me, 
When thou went far away. 
Uh, were but this sad parting o’er, 
Then thou shalt leave me never more! 
ACANTHA. 











THE MESSENGER BIRD. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Some of the native Brazilians pay great vene- 
ration to a certain bird that sings mournfully in 
the night time. They say it is a messenger 
which their deceased friends have sent, and that 
it brings news from the other world. 





“Thou art come from the spirit land, thou bird, 
‘Thou art come from the spirit land— 

Through dark pine groves let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band. 


We know that the bowers are green and fair, 
In the light of that summer shore ; 

And we know the friends we have lost are there: 
They are there, and they weep no more. 


And we have quenched their fever’s thirst, 
From the fountain of youth ere now— 

‘Thro’ the dark pine groves let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy land. 


And we know they will not be lured to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, 

iy the feast, or the dance, or the song of mirth, 
“Though their hearts were once with ours ; 


‘Though they sat with us by the night-fire’s blaze, 


And bent with us the bow, 
And heard the tales of our father’s days, 


Which are told to others now ! 


But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 





Can those we have luved forget ? 


We call, and they answer not again: 
Oh say, do they love us yet? 


Doth the warrior think of his brother there, 
And the father of his child ? 

And the chief of those that were wont to share 
His wanderings through the wild ? 


We call them far through the silent night, 
Anc they speak not from cave or hill; 

We know, thou bird, this land 1s bright, 
But say, do they love there still ?” 








From the London Keepsake for 1843. 
Che First. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


—_— 


The first, the first! oh, nought like it 


ical abstractionist is an idle blockhead compare, 
with them. He isa perfect antithesis in «j\,, 
gence and perseverance. 


An individual of the class of which I am now 
speaking, has no knowledge of any thing but the 
fashions, and seldom tulks of any thing else 
Yet there is a clique of garrulous young ladies 
belonging to this order of mortals, who can con, 
verse with great fluency upon that of whic) 
they are as ignorant as the king of Siam js o¢ 
frozen water. They are, without exception, ye 
ry literary, and ofcourse, are familiar with ever, 
author of vote. They are exceedingly partig) 
to native writers, and are constantly lauding oy; 
James, our Bulwer, and our Marryatt. ‘Those 
JSoreigners, Wayland anc Edwards and Stuart. 
they never read. To show their admiration of 
the ancients, they will commend the writings 9; 
Raphael ; andthen what a sweet poet Michae! 
Angelo was! Shakespeare’s plays they are per. 
fectly in love with. hey are particularly food 





Our after years can bring ! 
For Summer hath no flower no sweet 
As those of early Spring. 
The earliest storm that strips the tree 
Still wildest seems and worst, 
Whate’er hath been, again may be, 
But never as at first.—- 


For many a better blast may blow, 
O’er life’s uncertain wave, 





And many a thorny thicket grow 
Between us and the grave: 

But darker still the spot appears, 
Where thunder-clouds have burst 

Upon our green, unblighted years, 
No grief is like the first! 


Our first-born joy--perchance "twas vain, 
Yet that brief lightning o’er, 
The heart, indeed, may hope again, 
But can rejoice no more. 
Life hath no glory to bestow 
Like it--unfallen, uncursed ; 
There may be many an after glow, 
But nothing like the first. 


The rays of hope may light us on 
Through Manhvod’s toil and strife, 
But never can they shine a3 shone 
The morning stars of life ; 
Though bright as summer’s rosy wreath, 
Though long and fondly nursed, 
Yet stili they want the fearless faith 
Of those that blest us first. 


Its first love, deep in memory, 
The heart forever bears ; 
For that was early given and free-- 
Life’s wheat without the tares. 
It may be death hath buried deep, 
It may be Fate hath cursed ; 
But yet no Jater love can keep 
The greenness of the first. 


And thus, whate’er our onward way, 
The lights or shadows cast 

Upon the drawing of our day, 
Are with us to be last. 

But ah! the morning breaks no more, 
On us as once it burst, 

For future springs can ne’er restore 
The freshness of the first. 
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Dress. 


Wirn multitudes dress is a passion. They 
think of nothing else. Awake or asleep, their 
thoughts are still upon it. Visions of muslin and 
taffeta haunt their dreams, and keep them, while 
in that fairy land, upon a Gilpin chase after the 
latest cut. Dress is their study; their one par- 


of his Romulus and Julia! His Judas Cesy;. 
how tragically grand! Milton, how sublime’ 
They are always “carried away” with Paradise 
Lost whenever they read it. ; 

i pier nine-tenths of these passionate 
lovers of polite literature, never read ten pages 

. . 5 
of Shakspeare or Milten; and although they 
might be eloquent in their rhapsodies on Lord 
Byron, yet they would be more interested in rea. 
ding an account of his peculiar dress than one 
of his best poems. The fashions of the mont. 
have more concern with them than the destinie, 
of nations; and they would sooner spend the; 
last cent in purchasing some rare article of dress 
than expend it in a benevolent cause, even tho 
it might save asinking state. Itis well thata! 
the world is not composed of such flimsy materi. 
als; if it were it would soon be “a chaos of ru- 
ins.” 

The votaries of dress, and they are confined ( 
no one sex, are the milk and water of socict; 


~_-- 


No. IV. 
Falselyood. 


The world is full of liars. There is more 
falsehood practiced than one is aware of. Even 
the best of men (so considered) are guilty of this 
sin. Itis astonishMag to hear some good peopic 
talk. Does a friend (?) call, whom they particu- 
lariy despise, they are so glad to see him that 
they fall into a fitof ecstasy. They are almos: 
offended becausey they have not received a ca. 
for so long time. Itseems anage. ‘Their anx- 
iety tosee him, has been even painful. When 
this friend takes his leave, they assure him he 
has their infinite obligationg for this call, and 
they shall receive him at any time with the grea- 
test pleasure! What affeetation! Bah! 

Are we incompany and speaking of an absen! 
relative of some one present, though he is ever 
80 unpromising, we admire “ his brilliant parts, 
and make him out a rare genius, On another 
occasion, this same person would be the subject 
of rididule, and would be divested of all his gilt. 
terance. Now, although it would not be polite 
to speak detractingly of the talents of our friend’s 
relative, it is wrong to laud him for that which 
we know he does not possess. A thousand sucli 
examples of “white lies,” as some are pleased 
to term them, might be mentioned but it is unne- 
cessary. Every reader has them in his mind. 
They are all very wrong ; they are falsehoods. 
None should plead a want of forethought to pal- 
liate the crime of indulgence. We are com- 
manded to “keep the heart with all dilligence, for 
ovt of it are the issues of life.” So of the words 
of the mouth. Momvs. 
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